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Future Role of Higher Edueation 


Commissioner outlines six critical needs 


OMMISSIONER ALLEN HAS CALLED UPON 
C the colleges and universities in the 
State to play a more forceful role in the 
improvement of public education. 

Speaking on March 21 at the annual 
dinner of the Education Societies of Long 
Island University at the Manhattan Hotel 
in New York City, at which he was the 
recipient of the Societies’ Distinguished 
Allen 


urged the State’s higher education institu- 


Service Award for this year, Dr. 


tions “to mobilize their resources in a 
systematic effort to assist public education 
to meet its needs.” 

Addressing himself to areas on which 
higher education assistance is needed, Dr. 
Allen outlined six of what he considers 


the most critical needs in education today: 


1. Need to rethink and reshape aims of 
education realistically in terms of the 
world of today and tomorrow 

Need constantly to review and upgrade 
the curriculum so as to achieve more 
precisely and successfully the aims agreed 
upon 

Need to coordinate educational planning 
on State and regional levels so as to avoid 
gaps, 
make the most of total resources, includ- 


unnecessary duplication, fill in 
ing the need to secure closer cooperation 


and coordination between public and 


private educational institutions 


of education requiring assistance of 


State’s colleges and universities 


Need to discover better ways of manag- 
ing our educational enterprises to take 
advantage of large size and at the same 
time to realize the values of smallness 

Need to reorganize and rearrange institu- 
tional structure and teaching patterns to 
make more efficient and economical use 
of teaching talent and physical facilities 
Need to reshape courses, standards for the 
education and training of teachers in 
order to develop teachers of quality and 
to encourage more top-level young people 


with ability to enter teaching 


Dr. Allen stated: 


The task of meeting these needs and 
solving the problems involved is a large 
and complex one. It is far beyond the 
capacities of any one type of institution, 
level of government or agency. It re- 
quires the best planning and _ thinking 
of all concerned with education working 
in a coordinated and systematic plan of 
action. 

Fortunately. in New York State we 
have the legal structure for attaining 
such a plan of action. I refer to the 
legal entity and historic concept of The 
University of the State of New York. 
This consists of the vast array of colleges 
and universities, public and 
numbering over 160; the public, private 
and parochial elementary and secondary 
schools; the libraries; the museums; the 
all of which are char- 


private, 


historic. sites 





tered by, or subject to, the supervision 
of the State Board of Regents. The 
State Education Department is the ad- 
ministrative agency for this State edu- 
cation system —the largest and oldest 
of its kind in the world. 

Within this structure, under the lead- 
ership of the Regents and the Education 
Department, lies the great potential for 
a dynamic attack upon the great educa- 
tional problems of our time as they 
apply to the State of New York. 


Dr. Allen then reminded his audience 
that, with the approval of the Regents, he 
had established a Council on Higher Edu- 
cation last year consisting of heads of 15 
leading colleges and universities, including 
representatives of the non-tax-supported 
institutions, the State University, the Col- 
leges of the City of New York and the 
community colleges. This group has 
already given intensive consideration to 
such matters as: 

®@ A proposal to extend the powers of 

the State Dormitory Authority so 
that, in addition to the construction 
of dormitories and attendant facili- 
ties, the authority would be able to 
assist privately controlled colleges 
and universities in the planning and 
construction of libraries, labora- 
tories, classrooms and other build- 
ings essential for instruction 

® Proposals for clarifying the re- 

lationship of the Colleges of the 
City of New York to the State’s 
higher education system, including 
increased State aid for the four 
municipal colleges 

@A study of graduate education in 

the State and the needs for the 
future expansion and developments 
of graduate curriculums and _ re- 
search and how these needs are to 
be met and financed 


Commissioner Allen reported the State 
Education Department, in cooperation 
with various education leaders, is explor- 
ing plans to organize the State for plan- 
ning, consultation and research purposes 
into several regions, each centering around 
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‘one or more major institutions of 


versity rank that could become the orga 
ing center for a variety of educati: 
undertakings.” 

He added: 


It is my hope that in the days aly 


al 


ad 


we may be able to give greater practical 
effect to the unique opportunities in- 
herent in the concept of The University 
of the State of New York. By systemati- 
cally mobilizing on a regional basis the 
tremendous resources of our vast array 
of colleges and universities, guided and 
coordinated at the State level by the 
Regents and the State Education Depart- 
ment, it will be possible to infuse new 
vigor and creative activity into our total 
education system. We have the strue- 


ture and educational and research 


re- 


sources to do the job. All we need is 


the will and the plan. 








Donald H. Ross Memorial 
Fund 


Friends of the late Donald H. 
Ross, Assistant Commissioner for Re- 
search and Special Studies of the 
State Education Department until his 
death January 25, have established a 
fund devoted to the education of his 
four young children. 

Trustees of the fund are Elbert K. 
Fretwell, Jr., chairman; Philip A. 
Cowen, secretary - treasurer, and 
Charles A. Brind. Anyone desiring 
more information or wishing to make 
a contribution may write to Dr. 
Cowen at 46 Chapel Street, Albany 7. 
As reported in the BULLETIN TO THE 
Scuoo ts for February, Dr. Ross died 
suddenly at his home in Delmar at 


the age of 44. 
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Four Irish Medical Schools Approved 


Regent Maurillo heads committee to visit 


Ss A RESULT OF A RECENT TWO-WEEK 
A visit to Ireland by a Regents com- 
mittee headed by Regent Dominick F. 
Maurillo of Brooklyn, the Board of Re- 
gents at its meeting March 20 approved 
the 
Trinity College. Dublin, and of the three 


for licensure medical schools of 


University Colleges located in Galway. 
Dublin and Cork. 

The other members of the committee in 
addition to Regent Maurillo, who is chair- 
man of the Regents Committee for Pro- 


Dr. Frank R. 


Kille. Associate Commissioner of the State 


fessional Education, were 
Education Department, and Dr. Harold C. 


Wiggers. the Albany Medical 


College of Union University. The commit- 


dean of 


tee visited Ireland as guests of the Irish 
Government. 

The Board also approved recommenda- 
tions by the committee that approval of 


Ireland as guests of the government 


the four medical schools be made effective 
for the class to be graduated in 1961, that 
is, for graduates who are currently in their 
third year of medicine, and that each of 
the 
asked to file a progress report in February 
1960. 
American 


four medical schools approved be 


students who earn their un- 
dergraduate degrees in America and who 
the 


Ireland approved for licensure will com- 


pursue medical study in schools in 
plete all requirements for the medical de- 
gree and a one-year approved rotating 
internship in America before being eligi- 
ble for admisison to the medical licensing 
All other 


students will complete a year’s internship 


examination in New York State. 


in Ireland as well as a year’s rotating in- 
ternship in America before being eligible 
for the 
examination in New York State. 


admission to medical licensing 





Tribute Paid to Library for Blind 


Charles Gallozzi, assistant chief of the 
division for the blind in the Library of 
Congress, paid high tribute to the excellent 
service given to blind readers through the 
Library for the Blind in Albany upon the 


He 


commented favorably on the efficient use of 


occasion of an official visit March 26. 


mechanized equipment in the handling of 
hundreds of heavy talking books each day 
and on other procedures used by the staff. 

The Library for the Blind, located at 
226 Elm Street, Albany 2, is one of 30 
regional libraries located throughout the 
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country to serve blind readers with talking 
books and braille books. 
over 2,600 blind readers living in upstate 
New York and Vermont 
82.000 books through the mail from the 


There is no charge to a legally 


This past year 


received over 
library. 
blind person for the use of a talking book 
machine and the recorded talking books. 
Hundreds of titles the 
latest bestseller are recorded and available 


from Homer to 


in the library. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed directly to the Library at the Elm 


Street address. 
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Regents Mark 175th 





GEORGE CLINTON, first Chancellor, 1784-95 


5 es BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE UNIVER- 
sity of the State of New York cele- 
brated its 175th birthday on May 1. The 
Regents met in Albany in regular business 
session on the date of their anniversary. 

Although no was 
planned, Commissioner Allen, in a letter 


special program 
to school and college officials, commented 
on the unusual significance of the anni- 
versary by noting that it “ represents the 
unique educational achievements of a cen- 
tury and three-quarters during which time 
our schools and_ colleges, public and 
private, have developed from humble be- 
ginnings to the present mighty and force- 
ful array of educational institutions.” 


In describing the governing body for 
education in New York State, Dr. Allen 
said: 

The Regents are a constitutional body. 

As the governing body of The Univer- 

sity of the State of New York, the oldest 
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. 

Anniversary 

. 
continuous State educational adminis- 
trative agency in America, the Regents 
have played a_ historic role in the 
orderly development of education in our 
State. 


The Commissioner suggested that the 
175th anniversary of the incorporation of 


wi!) 


the Regents by the Legislature in 1784 
might well serve as a means of emphasiz- 
ing to students and all other citizens the 
far-reaching importance of education and 
the challenge it faces in the years which 
He added: 

A dedication to the cause of educa- 
tion and the willingness to support its 
various programs are our best assur- 
happy and peaceful 
The courage and foresight of 


lie ahead. 


ances for a 
future. 
those who have served as Regents will 
inspire us to meet our present prob- 
continued conviction and 


lems with 


confidence. 


Blackstone Studios 


JOHN F. BROSNAN, present Chancellor 
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Coordinator presents eight points to be considered 





in development of educational program for 


academically talented students 


New Approach Needed for Gifted 


Cyrit WILLIAM WooLcocK* 
Coordinator of Education for the 
Gifted 


fr SHOULD BE REMEMBERED THAT THE 
| modern high school in this country had 
its impetus and roots in the education of 
academically talented youth. The earliest 
secondary school, the grammar school 
(from England), was established to pre- 
pare academically talented students for 
successful college study and for leadership 
roles in law, the church and education. 

With the development and legislation of 
the public high school during the 19th 
century, and the great influx of pupils of 
secondary school age into the high schools 
during the 20th century, it was inevitable 
that school attention and effort should be 
largely in terms of programs for average 
and less capable pupils 

This history is well known and we need 
not elaborate on it here. The time has 
now come to consider again what the 
senior high school can best do for the 
academically talented. The crucial world 
scene and the current high quality man- 
power needs of our democracy, plus recent 
developments in the fields of psychology. 
testing. guidance and mental hygiene on 
senior high school practice, mandate con- 
sideration of these implications for the 
education of academically talented students 
in 1959 and the immediate years ahead. 


The education of talented youth to render 


leadership in the complex technological 
society of today requires a new and differ- 
ent approach than that provided for leader- 
ship in the world of the grammar school, 
the later academy and early American life. 

However. before more can be done for 
academically talented students in our 
senior high schools and new approaches 
made, a number of superstitions or preju- 
dices about talented or gifted individuals 


will have to be discarded. 


Prejudices To Be Overcome 
Before the 
Terman, Hollingsworth and others, aca- 


monumental studies of 
demically talented and gifted students were 
considered by the general public to be 
“queer,” “freakish.” “ bookish.” “ stunted 
in growth,” “eccentric,” “ physically 
weak ” etc. and it was believed that such 
talented and gifted individuals grew up to 
hecome irresponsible adults. Today we 
know these judgments to be wrong. 
Talented and gifted individuals not only 
tend to be ahead of others in most areas 
of developmental measurement, but, as a 
group. achieve more and assume greater 
leadership than others. 

However. there still persist too many 


equally fallacious prejudices about tal- 


* Dr. Woolcock is principal of the Hunter College High School for the intellectually gifted in 
New York City and professor of education at Hunter College, and currently on sabbatical leave 
to the State Education Department as Coordinator of Education for the Gifted. 
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ented students sometimes 


held by 
educators! Some of these harmful preju- 
dices are: 

l. That giving special attention to the 
academically talented and gifted is un- 


democratic and will lead to a ruling 
elite 
Such proponents fear the rise of a 


ruling elite as occurred in Germany with 
the military or mistakenly apply political 
equality guarantees to education as mean- 
ing the same education for all regardless 
Elites 
are no problem in this country and are not 


of natural individual differences. 
likely to be because we have so many and 
because membership must be earned and 
is not automatic or self-perpetuating as in 
European societies. 

2. That special educational provision 
will lead to intellectual snobbery 
this 
Educational programs have been and can 


Research does not sustain fear. 
be designed to prevent this from happen- 
ing. 

3. That designation of certain  stu- 
dents as academically talented will stig- 
matize the rest 

This 


Strawman ” 


seems to be an “ Educational 


not supported by research 
studies on the subject. Evidence reveals 
that the impact of curricular differentia- 
tions for academically talented students 
benefit not only those included but those 
the 


“toned-up ” because of such special pro- 


outside. Usually, whole school is 
visions for the academically talented. 

4. That the consequences of ability 
grouping of academically talented stu- 
dents in school is bad 

Some grouping of one kind or another 
Over 100 re- 


search studies indicate that ability group- 


is practiced in all schools. 


ings result in greater academic achieve- 
ment without fostering poorer social or 
personal adjustment for those involved. 
In fact, evidence reveals that keeping aca- 
demically talented students in regular class 
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groups tends to rob them of about o 


fourth or more of their educational pos- 
sibilities. 

5. That enrichment of the educational 
program for academically talented stu- 
dents is more desirable than accelera- 
tion 

Research evidence is quite to the con- 
trary. Acceleration, in moderate amount, 
is one of the most satisfying ways of meect- 
ing the educational needs of these students. 
In fact. a certain amount of acceleration 
seems to be required if the education of 
talented students is to be 

Although 


seem to favor enrichment, the research on 


academically 


meaningful. most educators 


enrichment programs is meager. largely 
subjective in nature, and rather nebulous 
and difficult to assess. 

6. That 


done for the academically talented or 


nothing special should be 


sifted before the secondary school level 

Recent evidence indicates that the earli- 
est possible identification of these young- 
sters is necessary. The preschool and 
primary grade periods are now being care- 
fully The 


writings of Paul Witty, Allison Davis and 


others have been particularly helpful in 


screened for special talents. 


ridding us of this prejudice. 

These, then, are some of the prejudices 
that must be overcome about academically 
education if 
break- 


individuals 


talented students and their 


we are to make an “ educational 
through for such promising 


and talent.” 


Vew Approach to Talent 

Of course senior high schools can con- 
tinue to provide for their academically 
talented students as they have been doing 
in recent years by making a choice be- 
tween acceleration, segregation or enrich- 
A prolifera- 
has 
built 


ment plans for such youth. 


tion of curricular’ differentiations 


occurred in senior high schools 
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d one of these approaches. These 





in ‘ude: advanced standing classes (the 


« of college credit and/or advanced 


nent or both to high school seniors). 
h rs programs or classes, special senior 
st iars. accelerated courses (where three 


years of work is completed in two years). 
enrichment programs for seniors often 


in cooperation with nearby colleges and 


universities. “ Great Books ” groups etc. 
\s vet. these approaches to the education 
of the academically talented have not fully 
satisfied educators even though some of 
these plans have been reasonably success- 
ful depending on time, place and circum- 
stances. Certainly it must be admitted 
that no best method or plan for the educa- 
tion of academically talented students has 
emerged to date. 

What is needed, in my opinion, is a new 
approach to the education of the academi- 
cally talented at the senior high school 
level. This new approach would require: 

First, that the modern senior high 
school make a_ positive commitment 
toward the academically talented in the 
direction of determining the needs of 
such students for assuming leadership 
in the modern world 

There is a crying need for leadership 
in all fields of endeavor in this country. 
Survival may well depend on whether or 
not we get such leadership. Better leader- 
ship must be the combination of talent and 
more positive education. The modern 
senior high school must discard the notion 
that it has no special responsibility to its 
academically talented except to give them 
the college-preparatory course. Present 
evidence indicates that the academically 
talented are challenged only 50 percent or 
less in school. This is not good enough! 
Ample opportunity exists to do more for 


these students in school. 


Second, that the modern senior high 


school avoid useless controversy over 
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philosophical position with respect to 
educational program patterns for the 
academically talented 

Arguments about acceleration, segrega- 
tion, enrichment, or even mitigation, must 
cease if we are to make school progress for 
talented students. We have tried all of 
these and found them wanting. A new 
approach is needed and should focus on 
the goal of leadership as expressed in the 


first statement of this section. 


Third, that the modern senior high 
school apply the findings of research 
about academically talented students 
more objectively to its program 

Too frequently educational thinking and 
practice in behalf of talented students have 
allowed no middle ground solutions. There 
has been too great a tendency to think in 
terms of complete acceleration, total homo- 
geneity or segregation, or vertical or hori- 
zontal enrichment, as a complete and sole 


solution. 


Fourth, that the modern senior high 
school encourage the earliest possible 
identification of pupils with unusual po- 
tentials in the elementary and junior 
high schools and cooperate fully with 
these schools in providing effective edu- 
cational programs on a continuing basis 

Such programs, if fully developed, verti- 
cally and continuously through the ele- 
mentary and junior high periods, should 
offer far greater opportunities to the senior 
high school to do more for these talented 


individuals. 


Fifth, that the modern senior high 
school develop positive guidance and 
counseling programs for the academi- 
cally talented 

These must be organized to locate and 
appraise leadership possibilities among the 
talented and reach out beyond the senior 
high school and into the community where 
positive programs are interpreted to parent 


and community agencies. The use of 
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talented leaders in the community as 


advisers in positive guidance programs 
for talented 


promises much for the better education of 


students is increasing and 


these youth. 


Sixth, that the modern senior high 
school use more of a developmental ap- 
proach in the education of academically 
talented students 

Such an approach is long overdue for 
talented students at the senior high school 
level, according to research evidence. Pro- 
grams for talented students must be more 
flexible than those for most youth and if 
total development of personality for leader- 
ship is to be our goal, as recommended 
earlier, then educational programs stress- 
ing the four major developmental areas of 
growth, the mental, the social. the physical 
and the emotional, will be needed for better 


integrated individuals. 


Seventh, that the modern senior high 
school provide smaller classes for the 
academically talented 

These students are highly articulate, 
more widely read and have many more 
ideas to express than other peer individ- 
uals. Therefore they must be given ample 
opportunity to express themselves and to 
participate and to communicate in their 
classes. The typical class-sized group will 
not permit this. Groups of a seminar size. 
10 to 15, are clearly required for these 
talented students. 

It must soon be recognized that the edu- 
cational cost for these classes must of 
necessity be more as are classes for pupils 
with limitations of one kind or another at 


the other end of the ability scale. 

Eighth, that the modern senior high 
school offer only its most scholarly and 
able teachers to the academically 
talented 

The best way to kill an educational pro- 
gram for academically talented students is 


to follow a plan of departmental teacher- 


>>") 
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rotation in the 


program or to ass! 
teachers to these students who have not 
ing to offer but good intentions. <A 
demically talented students require tea 
ers of great scholarship, dedication 
quality instruction and creative abilit 
Such teachers should be stimulating to 1 
academically talented and able to go 

primary sources in their subject fields. if 
Only 


near-master 


and when necessary. experienced 


and master or teachers can 
fill this bill. 

In conclusion, it is important to reco 
nize that more positive educational pro- 
grams for academically talented students 
at the senior high school level are not only 
possible but highly needed and desirable. 
The inauguration and development of such 
programs for talented students are not only 
the responsibility of senior high schools 
but must also be the concern of everyone 
interested in good educational practices 
and the possibilities of leadership develop- 
this 


performances. 


statesmanlike 


ment in country for 





Receives Doctor's Degree 
Mrs. Elnora D. 


speech education, recently completed the 


Carrino, associate in 
doctorate in speech at the University of 
Michigan, with specialization in television. 
rhetorical theory and public address. Dur- 
ing the year of residence at Ann Arbor, 
Mrs. Carrino worked in the Group Dy- 
namics Research Center on a fellowship 
grant from the Horace A. Rockham School 
of Graduate Studies. 

Dr. Carrino was assistant professor of 
speech at Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, and at the State University Col- 
lege for Teachers at Albany. before join- 


ing the Department in 1956. 
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Investment in Youth Pays Dividends 


Regents scholarship winners make commendable 


college records and attain responsible 


AuiceE T. DaALy 


{ssistant in Examinations and 


Testing 


YoR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE STATE 
k of New York has been granting Re- 
gents scholarship awards to high school 
seniors who show great promise of suc- 
cess in college. Continuing followup 
studies indicate that this scholarship pro- 
gram has selected young people who make 
commendable records in college and go on 
to hold responsible positions in their 
chosen professions. 

In illustration of this point. a Buffalo 
high school principal writes: “I believe 
that I can conservatively say that most of 
our 266 scholarship winners over a period 
of 31 years have been successful in later 
life. Many of them have been Phi Beta 
Kappa, and the majority have gone into 
medical, dental, legal or teaching profes- 
sions.” A Rochester high school principal 
reports: “Our faculty roster contains the 
names of nine teachers who won and used 
State Regents scholarships.” 

In addition to the financial assistance 
they afford. the scholarship awards serve 
an important function in providing an in- 
centive for students to develop their abili- 
ties to the fullest extent. 


an award is a coveted honor: it provides 


The winning of 


opportunity and encouragement for young 
people who might otherwise not be able 


to attend college. An assistant superin- 


positions in their chosen careers 


tendent of schools in New York City. who 
ee My 


parents, who were not themselves college 


won a State scholarship, writes: 
people, were anxious for higher education 
for their children but needed, perhaps, the 
additional encouragement which a scholar- 
ship would offer in order to continue their 
oldest child in school until the age of 21. 
I think that this kind of encouragement 
to parents may be one of the most im- 
portant effects which the scholarship pro- 
eram offers.” 

From the guidance counselor of a West- 
chester County high school comes the story 
of a girl whose father. a veteran of World 
War I. died during her senior year in high 
Her mother 
support the 
The girl worked after 
The of the 


was such that there seemed to be 


school after a long illness. 


had worked for years to 


herself 


financial 


family. 
school. position 
family 
no hope of her being able to attend college. 
in spite of the fact that she ranked fifth 
QQ? 


in a class of 233 with an average of 


percent. She competed for the Regents 
College Scholarship and the Scholarship 
for Children of Deceased or Disabled Vet- 
erans.” Upon notification that she had 
won both awards, she entered Hunter Col- 
lege to prepare for a teaching career. With 
the two scholarships from the State she was 


* The Scholarship for Children of Deceased or Disabled Veterans and the Cornell Scholarship 
are the only scholarships that can be held concurrently with another State scholarship award. 
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able to attend college without worry or 
She 


Hunter College summa cum laude and later 


uncertainty. was graduated from 
received her master’s degree from Teachers 
College. Columbia University. She is now 
teaching in a large high school of New 
York State work 


toward her doctoral degree. 


and doing graduate 


Although the number and types of 
scholarship awards and the amount of the 
stipends have been increased in recent 
years in an effort to keep pace with the 
rapid growth in the secondary school popu- 
lation and the critical needs of our times. 
still further expansion is necessary if the 
vigorous and unprecedented challenges of 
the present-day world are to be met. Re- 
ports from scholarship winners now en- 
rolled in college indicate the insufficiency 
of the present stipends. This one from a 
graduate of a Long Island high school 


seems to typify their reactions: “I can't 
tell you how much the State scholarship has 
helped me, both in enabling me to attend 
the college of my choice and also finan- 
cially. Although it seems sometimes rather 
inadequate in the face of tuition costs that 
have increased three times since I started 
college. | shall always be grateful for win- 
ning one.” 

The people of New York State continue 
to reap rich dividends from their invest- 
ment in the education of gifted young 
people who were awarded scholarships in 
the early years of the program. In evi- 
dence of this we are presenting brief sum- 
maries of the achievements of two Regents 
scholarship winners who have attained 
prominence in their chosen fields and who 
contributions to 


are making important 


society. These former scholarship holders 
are: Isidor I. Rabi, renowned physicist and 
Nobel Prize winner, and Donald M. Tower. 
president, State University Teachers Col- 
lege at Brockport. 

These sketches continue the series about 


scholarship winners started in March. 
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DONALD M. TOWER 


Donald M. Tower 


Born in Dundee, N.Y. . . . Graduated 
from Dundee High School, 1915 
Awarded State Regents Scholarship 
from Yates County ... B.S. New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, 1919 
... In U.S. Army in World War I 
M.A. New York State College for Teach- 
ers, 1926... Ph.D. New York Univer- 
sity, 1934... Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Delta 
Kappa Teacher of English and 
speech, Olean High School, 1919-20... 
Director of speech education, Central 
High School, Binghamton, 1920-26 . 
Principal, East Junior High School, 
Binghamton, 1926-30 Director of 
curriculum, Binghamton Public Schools. 
1930-34 ... Superintendent of Rye Neck 
Schools, Mamaroneck, 1934-37 . . . Di- 
rector of teacher education, State Uni- 
versity Teachers College at Oswego. 
1937-44 President, State Teachers 
College at Brockport, since 1944 
Has taught summers at New York State 
College for Teachers at Albany, Syra- 
cuse University, New York University. 
State of Washington College of Educa- 


tion... Author of texthooks on public 
speaking and dramatics Editor, 
Prose and Poetry Series Married. 
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ISIDOR L. RABI 


Isidor 1. Rabi 


Born in Austria . Brought to the 
United States in infancy . Graduated 
from Manual Training High School, 
New York City, 1916... Awarded State 
Regents Scholarship in Kings County... 
Bachelor of chemistry, Cornell Univer- 











sity, 1919... (Served in Students’ Army 
Training Corps, 1918) . Sigma Xi... 
Tutor in physics, College of the City of 
New York, 1924-27... Ph.D. Columbia 
University, 1927 Awarded Barnard 
Fellowship, 1927-28, and International 
Educational Board Fellowship, 1928-29 
. Graduate study in Europe, 1927-29 
.. On faculty of Columbia University 
since 1929 .. . $1,000 prize from Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science for study of radio frequency 
spectra of atoms and molecules 
Staff member and associate director, 
Radiation Laboratory, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, 1940-45 
Winner of Nobel Prize in Physics, 1944 


j Medal for Merit, 1948 . . . King’s 
Medal (British), 1948 Officer. 


Legion of Honor (France) ... Honorary 
degrees: D. Sc. from Harvard University 
and Princeton University; LL.D. from 
Dropsie College ... President, American 
Physical Society, 1950... Chairman, 
General Advisory Committee, Atomic 
Energy Commission ... United States 
delegate to UNESCO conference in Italy, 
1950... Member and former chairman, 
Science Advisory Committee to the 
President ... United States delegate and 
vice president, International Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 
Geneva, 1955 ... Member, United States 
National Commission for UNESCO... 
Married . . . Two children. 





Speech Teachers Hold Conference 


At the golden anniversary session of the 
Speech Association of the Eastern States, 
held in New York City on April 9-11, 
Mrs. Elnora D. 
speech education, presented 2 of the 10 
major addresses: “ Fifty Years of Public 
Speaking in the Public High Schools of 
the Eastern States ” 
cal Influence on Rhetorical Theory from 
1909 to 1959.” 


Carrino, associate in 
and * The Psychologi- 
The group is the oldest 
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organization for speech teachers in the 
United States, with the present membership 
totaling over 1.300 members. 

of the New 


York State Speech Association, which was 


At the annual conference 
held in conjunction with the golden anni- 
versary program, Mrs. Carrino was chair- 
the 
mental Speech Programs in 


Schools of New York. 


ic Develop- 
the Public 


man of symposium on 








State-aided Experimental Programs 


Twenty-two projects in science, mathematics and 


special educational services approved; other 


promising proposals under consideration 


DexTeR G. TILROE 


Supervisor of Secondary Education 


S' HOOLS TODAY ARE CHALLENGED TO 
provide education and training to in- 
creasing numbers of individuals for longer 
periods of productive life at considerably 
higher levels of understanding and _ skill. 
Stubborn adherence to traditional prac- 
tices or mere refinements of old ideas will 
We need new and 
We need 


ideas which seek to harness and apply our 


not meet the challenge. 
imaginative ideas in education. 


new knowledge to the solution of educa- 
We need the will to ex- 


periment, to search for improved quality 


tional problems. 


of learning and for broadened equality of 
opportunity for better learning. 

Learning is dynamic and requires that 
changes occur in the learner — increase in 
knowledge. sharpening of skills. broad- 
ened appreciation, changes in attitudes or 
refinement of values. We must find better 
ways to place responsibility for his own 
learning in the hands of the individual. We 
must develop intellectual drive and the 
supporting competences to encourage in- 
dividuals to continue to learn throughout 
life. We must provide ready access to a 
wide range of learning resources. 

We seek quality learning. Last year the 
State Legislature implemented a Regents 
proposal to improve educational quality 
by setting up a $200,000 appropriation for 


the purpose of providing, on a matching 


- 


basis, State financial aid to encourage 
school systems to set up experimental pro- 
grams in science. mathematics and/or in 
providing special educational services and 
facilities for pupils of greater than averag: 
ability.* 
tinued in the 1959-60 budget. 

As of April 1, 1959, 134 proposals have 


These pro- 


The appropriation has been con- 


been submitted for approval. 
posals were screened by qualified Educa- 
tion Department staff members and a 
group of outside experts appointed as an 
Advisory Committee on Experimental Pro- 
grams. A total of 25 requests have been 
approved. of which 3 were later with- 
drawn: 13 potentially promising requests 
are being revised for the 1959-60 school 
year, and 96 others have been disapproved 
since they did not meet the criteria estab- 
lished for experimentation. 
Approved programs are: 
{lbany Public Schools 
Identify intellectually endowed pupils 
through clinical evaluation and _ gear 
curriculum to their capacities (grades 


3-47-10). 


Bethlehem Central Schools 

Explore the effectiveness of certain 
materials and audiovisual techniques in 
teaching beginning reading to high-abil- 


ity pupils. 


* Requests for approval and financial aid for these programs are submitted in conformance with 
chapter 930, section 3602, subdivision 13, of the Education Law. 
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len City Schools 
mpare the effectiveness of teaching 
iditional biology course to a crea- 
<cience laboratory course as a pro- 


for accelerated ninth graders. 


Hunter College High School 
Establish an honor seminar for gifted 


ithematics pupils. 


Vineola Public Schools 
Study the effects of a systematic ac- 
intermediate 


celeration plan in the 


erades, 


Norwich Public Schools 
Develop pupil-planned projects in ad- 
vanced science in evening classes. utilizi- 


ing science consultants from industry. 


Vvack Public Schools 
Raise the level of effectiveness of the 
study habits of gifted children on the 


secondary school level. 


Randolph Central School 

Build a core-curriculum around lan- 
vuage arts, citizenship education, mathe- 
matics and science of able pupils in 


erades 1-4. 


Schenectady Public Schools 
Devise new types of chemistry experi- 
ments and produce tests to determine 


their effectiveness. 


Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake Central 
School 


Determine whether certain items 
which were deleted from the State 
physics syllabus can be successfully 
taught to able eighth grade graduates 


during a six-week summer session. 


Sewanhaka Central High 

Compare the effects of an experi- 
mental 11th grade mathematics program. 
emphasizing: algebra as a study of 
structure, the unifying notion of sets 
and basic principles of analytical geom- 


etry to those of a traditional program. 
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Buffalo Public Schools 

Test the value of early identification 
of pupils of superior ability; introduce 
new methods of teaching reading. litera- 
ture. creative writing. mathematics and 
citizenship education in special fifth 
grade classes, and compare the results 
by a simultaneous study of pupils of 


equal ability in regular classes. 


Plainedge Public Schools 

Compare the academic achievement 
and emotional adjustment of a group of 
able seventh graders. accelerated by one 
year in the intermediate grades, with an 


equally able group of nonaccelerates. 


Vonroe County. First and Second 

Supervisory Districts 

Establish a Wide Horizons Program 

in which able pupils and their 
teachers meet with university faculty in 
a series of seminars and a_ supple- 
mental Advanced Placement Program to 
be conducted for pupils and their 
teachers by college faculty and meas- 
ure the impact of these programs on high 
teachers. their 


school pupils, their 


schools and parents. 


Smallwood Drive School, Snyder 
Study the optimum development of 
more able pupils in  heterogenously 
grouped first grade classes, through en- 
richment provided in two 25-minute 


pet iods a week. 


Carle Place Public Schools 

Develop a 12th grade course designed 
to promote greater understanding of the 
relationship between mathematics and 


science and evaluate its effectiveness. 


Hunter College High School 
Demonstrate that a selected group of 
high school students, talented in art, 
music, dance, dramatics or writing, by 
working together to express a common 
idea. can to a greater extent than can 


be achieved in a traditional program 
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stimulate one another to greater pro- 
ductivity; broaden their concepts and 
appreciations of all art forms; discover 
new talents and abilities; raise standards 
of creativity and appreciation through- 
out the school. 


Hunter College High School 
Construct filmstrips specifically de- 
signed to expand abstract economic con- 
cepts to be taught to intellectually gifted 
high school students and evaluate their 


effectiveness. 


Wantagh Public Schools 

Measure the effect of horizontal en- 
richment on elementary school children 
of superior intelligence selected in the 


primary grades. 


Plainedge Public Schools 

Evaluate the effectiveness of closed- 
circuit television programs in enriching 
knowledge, attitudes and behavior of 
ninth and tenth grade mathematics and 


science students. 


Jamesville-DeWitt Central Schools 
Develop science-teaching techniques 


based on the individual-experiment ap- 





proach at the junior high school ley 
effect, and 


compare science achievement of pupils 


evaluate their motivational 
taught by these techniques with that of 
pupils taught by the lecture-demonstra- 


tion method. 


Sewanhaka Central High School 
Conduct a five-week summer session 
for certain courses in mathematics and 
science, and compare results with those 
session for 


attained in a seven-week 


comparable pupils. 


Additional proposals may be submitted 
for the 1959-60 school 


year up to May 15, 1959. 


for consideration 
Applications 
should be prepared in the form suggested 
in available instruction sheets, which may 
be obtained by writing to Advisory Com- 
Programs, c/o 
Education De- 


mittee on Experimental 
Dexter G. Tilroe, State 
partment, Albany 1. 
New methods and practices which prove 
to be sound and valid will be spread by 
the Department’s field personnel through- 
out the State to help improve the quality 


of learning. 





Study of Accidents 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, is undertaking and 
financing a study of the frequency and type 
of accidents in school kitchens. The re- 
quest for this study was initiated by the 
American School Food Service Association. 
Results to be reported at the 1959 conven- 
tion should prove valuable to school lunch 
personnel. Questionnaires will be sent to 
4,500 urban school districts throughout the 
United States during the course of the study. 
School 
urged to complete and return it promptly. 


districts that receive a form are 
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Active in Science Society 

John B. Broughton, State Geologist and 
principal scientist (geology), State Mu- 
seum and Science Service, has been elected 
a director of the Society of Mining Engi- 
Institute of Mining, 
Petroleum Engineers, 


neers, American 
Metallurgical 


for a three-year term beginning in 1959. 


and 


During the current year he will also serve 
of the Minerals 


Division of the society. This division is 


as chairman Industrial 


interested in the exploration, development 
and production of all mineral resources 


other than metals and mineral fuels. 
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382.971 Higher Education Students 


Statistical breakdown shows 63 percent are in 


private institutions; 


YNROLLMENT IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
I; higher education in New York State 
in the fall of 1958 totaled 382,971, an in- 
crease of 17,449 over the 1957 fall enroll- 
ment figure, according to an annual 
Department survey. 

\ breakdown of the statistical report, 
which was prepared by the Division of Re- 
Higher the 


Bureau of Statistical Services, shows that 


search in Education and 
240.890 students, or 63 percent of the total, 


were enrolled in private _ institutions. 
There were 124 private colleges and uni- 
versities in New York State and 45 public 
institutions, including units of the State 
University of New York, at the opening of 
the college term last September. 

Other statistical trends reported by the 
Education Department survey show that 
half of all students were in full-time pro- 
grams leading to degrees, that students in 
undergraduate programs leading to de- 
grees constituted 63 percent of the total 
enrollment and that colleges and universi- 
ties providing four or more years of educa- 


tion enrolled 92 percent of the total. 


Full- and Part-time Students 

The report also shows that among full- 
time undergraduates the private institu- 
tions enroll 61 percent of the students but 
among part-time undergraduates they en- 
roll only 40 percent. Of the 30,937 junior 
college students in the State, 28.029, or 90 


percent, are in public institutions. 
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public institutions 


lead in junior college enrollments 


The Education Department survey also 
included analysis of six selected programs 
of full-time enrollment in the undergradu- 
ate and first professional degree classifica- 
tions, including education, engineering. 
liberal arts and science, dentistry, medi- 
cine and nursing. The largest of these 
programs is liberal arts and science, which 
makes up half of all undergraduate en- 
rollment with a total of 80,052 students. 


The second largest is in education with a 


25.686 enrollment. Engineering had a 
total of 16,691 students, dentistry 1.047, 
medicine 3.879 and nursing 3,943. Not 


included in these figures are transfer stu- 
dents in the community colleges. Com- 
munity colleges offering transfer programs 
Auburn, Corning. 


include those at 


Dutchess County, Jamestown, Orange 


County and Staten Island. 


Continuing Increase 

The report emphasizes the continuing 
increase in college enrollments in New 
York State showing that total enrollments 
in 1956 were but 348,868 compared to 
382,971 this year. This 


growth of 10 percent over the two-year 


represents a 
period. For public institutions the rate of 
increase is greater than for private colleges 
being 14 for 


public and 7 percent for private. 


and _ universities, percent 

With the increasing demand for college 
education, the problem of admission to 
college has become one of major im- 
portance. The report discloses that a total 
of 148,840 completed applications for ad- 
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from high school were 
Of these, 


88,415 were accepted for admission, with 


mission directly 
processed for fall admission. 


90,596 accepted applicants registering for 
attendance. For the State as a whole, the 
number of applications received was three 
times the number of freshmen actually 
registered. reflecting the practice of multi- 
ple applications by high school seniors. 
In engineering the corresponding ratio was 
four to one. This practice is reflected in 
the report that 6,350 additional freshmen 
could have been accommodated within ex- 
isting facilities last fall, but that should not 
be considered the only reason for existing 


student vacancies. 





One important aspect of student enr: 
ment is that of fitting a prospective fres- 
man into a vacant place in a colle 
Difficulties arise because a student cannot 
meet a required financial outlay, because 
the kind of training offered by a college 
is not that required by the student and 
because of the location of the college and 
other related factors. 

{ point of interest that shows better 
utilization of existing student space is the 
comparison between the 1955 figure of 
13.600 unused spaces with the 1958 report 
of 6.350, 
7.000 in 


This shows a decline of more 


than unfilled places in the 


three-year period. 





Department Service Awards Presented 





CERTIFICATES OF RECOGNITION 


and service awards were presented to 48 men and 


women staff members of the Education Department at a special luncheon on March 19 at the 


University Club in Albany. 


Left to right: Chancellor John F. Brosnan, Jane Bartelle, recently 


retired senior clerk, account unit, finance section; Commissioner Allen, and Lillian M. Hyatt, 


principal stenographer (law). 


and Miss Hyatt were the highest awards for Department employees. 


The silver bowls presented by the Regents to Miss Bartelle 


Those honored at the 


luncheon had completed 20, 25, 30, 35, 40,45 or more years’ service in the Education Department. 
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A SPECIAL CITATION 


State Library, in appreciation of more than 50 years’ service to the Department. 





was also awarded to Jacob L. Rohloff, binder to the New York 


He has been 


associated with bindery operations for the Department since 1902 with the exception of a period 


during World War I and a short interval afterwards. 
unfailing performance of work of the highest quality 


by his “ expert skill as a craftsman... 


The scroll states that Mr. Rohloff has 


.. « loyalty and devotion to our best interests, made a most significant contribution to the 
work of the New York State Education Department and particularly to the State Library.” 
Left to right: Chancellor Brosnan, Mr. Rohloff and the Commissioner. 





Dr. Strobel Named to National Board 


Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant Com- 
(Vo- 


cational Education), has accepted appoint- 


missioner for Instructional Services 


ment as a member of the Board of Visitors 
to the Marine Corps Institute. 

General R. McC. Pate, Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, appointed Dr. Strobel 
to a three-year term on the Board of 
Visitors as a representative from the field 
of vocational education. 

The Marine Corps Institute, a training 
activity of the corps, was formed in 1920 
to assist in improving the effectiveness of 
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the individual marine by offering him op- 
portunities to improve his knowledge in 
his technical military speciality and in his 
overall general education. In 1953 a re- 
vision in the mission brought about in- 
creased emphasis in technical training. 
The Board of Visitors meets annually in 
Washington to review educational plans. 
Dr. Strobel replaces Wesley P. Smith, 
State director of vocational education for 


Mr. 


Smith has recently completed a three-year 


the State of California, on the board. 


term as a member of the board. 
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Services to Handicapped Persons 


First in a series of detailed studies gives data on 


1.455 disabled persons rehabilitated during 


| pawn INFORMATION ON SERVICES 
rendered to 4,455 handicapped _per- 
sons rehabilitated during the 12-month 
period ending June 30, 1958, is provided 
in a report recently issued by the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation of the State 
Education title 
Facts in Brief about Persons Rehabilitated 
through New York State’s Vocational Re- 
In addi- 


Department under the 


habilitation Program — No. 1. 


tion, the study provides information 
regarding the range of disabilities with 
which the Division is concerned, the ages 
at which the disabilities occurred, the types 
of training facilities used to assist the 
handicapped in becoming vocationally ad- 
justed, and the levels of jobs on which they 
were placed. The information provided in 
the report will be extremely useful for 
guidance counselors, personnel in adult 
education programs, school administrators, 
nurses, doctors and social workers as a 
euide to the services available. on an in- 
dividual casework basis, to the handi- 
capped through the Division of Vocational 


Rehabilitation. 


Characteristics of the Rehabilitated 
The tabulated data in the study indicate 
that 637, or 14.3 percent, were disabled 
at birth, 749, or 16.7 percent were disabled 
before reaching the age of 15. It is esti- 
mated from the data that about another 
427, or 9.6 percent were disabled between 
the ages of 15 and 20. These are signifi- 
cant figures in terms of school-age popu- 
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the year ending June 30, 1958 


lation. When accepted for service by the 
Division, 722. or 16.2 percent of the 4,445, 
were between the ages of 14 and 19. It 
should be noted that the age 14 is the 
minimum legal age at which an individual 
Of the 


total group, 10.9 percent, or 487, were re- 


can become eligible for service. 


ferred by educational institutions which 
included 384 public schools. 

When accepted for service, 80 percent of 
the total group were unemployed; 623, or 
14 percent, had never worked. It is antici- 
pated that a study now in process, which 
will include the 14- to 19-year age group 
will show that the majority of those who 
worked are in the 
The other 20 percent of the total 


never younger age 
group. 
group were employed in unsuitable occu- 


pations upon acceptance. 


The Range of Disabilities 


Data are given regarding the disability 
groups served by the Division. The range 
of disabilities covered is notable for its 
scope and seems to include almost every 
disability. The following is only a partial 
listing and includes physical, mental, emo- 
tional and neurological disorders: 

1. Amputation and impairment of ex- 

tremities — resulting from such 
causes as accidents. cancer. polio- 


myelitis, diabetes, congenital con- 
ditions 

2. Mental and emotional disorders 
resulting from psychosis, psycho- 


neurosis, mental retardation, mental 
and central nervous system disorders 
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rdiacs — all types 
|. Defects of speech, hearing, vision 
Others— including _ tuberculosis, 


epilepsy, arthritis, asthma 


\ !veakdown is provided with respect to 
the percentages of the disability groups in 
the total group rehabilitated. 

The Services Provided 

\ll the persons served are provided with 
individual counseling throughout the re- 
habilitation process. All are provided with 
diagnostic services which may _ include 
medical examinations, psychiatric and psy- 
chological examinations where indicated, 
work tryout experiences and transportation 
when necessary for complete analysis of 
A total of 12,750 


services were provided the group which in- 


rehabilitation needs. 
cludes the diagnostic services mentioned, 
prosthetic appliances, surgery and hospi- 
talization where needed and not provided 
through other sources, training and train- 
ing materials, maintenance and transporta- 
tion necessary to the rehabilitation pro- 
gram, and occupational tools, licenses and 


equipment. 





Of particular interest are the types of 
training facilities used for vocational train- 
ing. Vocational training was provided for 
1.650, or 37 percent of the group, using 
the following facilities: 


1. Private trade schools and business 
colleges 

Public vocational schools 
Colleges and universities 
Business _ establishments 
job-training 


5. Tutorial and correspondence schools 


m wh 


on-the- 


In addition, other types of training were 
provided to the group such as speech cor- 
rection, lip reading, training in the use of 
prosthesis, prevocational and work condi- 
tioning. 

This is the first of a series of Facts in 
Brief reports regarding the persons re- 
habilitated in the year ending June 30, 
1958. 


school will be mailed to guidance per- 


A copy of this report for each 


sonnel with the May issue of Highlights. 
George Neuman of the administrative 
office of the Division of Vocational Re- 
other studies 


habilitation is preparing 


to deal with selected disability groups. 





School Business Officials To Meet 


The New York State Association of 
School Business Officials will hold its 11th 
annual convention at the Hotel Syracuse 
from May 17 to 20. 


sented at general sessions of the conven- 


Topics to be pre- 


tion include health insurance for school 
employees, a review of new legislation, or- 
ganizational patterns for purchasing, 
morale factors in transportation and me- 
chanical aspects of new construction. 
Again this year the “ crackerbarrel ses- 


sions ” will feature discussions of problems 
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common to various types of school dis- 
tricts. In addition, a series of school busi- 
ness management clinics have been sched- 
uled at which specialists will answer ques- 
tions on specific problems in accounting, 
budget preparation, insurance, school 
lunch, social security and State and Fed- 
eral aid. Other topics include legal prob- 
lems and new school construction. 
President of the association is Gray N. 
Taylor, assistant superintendent for busi- 


ness, Schenectady City School District. 
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Closed-Circuit Course for Teachers 


Nine-week inservice television project over 


Cortland network attracts registration 


\ special inservice course to acquaint 
teachers with practical uses for common 
ma- 


and communications 
») 


terials was launched February 25 through 


new classroom 
the closed-circuit television facilities of the 
Cortland 
Cortland. 
a week for nine weeks, is supervised by 
Dr. John Shaffer. director of audiovisual. 
radio and television services. State Univer- 


sity Teachers College at Cortland. 


Educational Television Project. 


The course being given once 


of nearly 100 teachers from area 


The use of television for teacher educa- 


tion eliminates travel to and from an it 


struction center and enables educators 
from Cortland. Virgil and Truxton to re- 
lax at the end of the day in their respec- 
tive schools while viewing the lessons. 
Almost 100 teachers from schools in the 
regular television network and some from 
have registered for the 


from the 


other districts 


course. Reactions teachers to 


the course have been favorable. 


a’ 








aie > 
INSERVICE COURSE 





is supervised by Dr. John Shaffer, director of audiovisual, radio and 


television services, State University Teachers College at Cortland. 
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[he course itself, designed and imple- 
mented by Dr. Shaffer, is predicated on 
the theory that classroom instruction, as 
well as television instruction, can be vital- 
ized through the improved use of class- 
room communications materials already 


known to teachers, plus the addition of 





new techniques and materials. Instruction 


is being given in the construction and 


use of pictures, graphs and maps. bul- 
letin board displays. printing and _letter- 


silk 


transparencies and films as well 


ing. screen technique, slides and 


as other 


communication materials. 





TEACHERS STUDY BY TELEVISION 


in the Cortland area. 


One group of the nearly 100 


teachers who are taking the special inservice course on classroom communications materials 
over the closed-circuit facilities of the Cortland Educational Television Project. 





Department Publications Reprinted 


Suggestions on the Rating of Regents Ex- 
amination Papers in Mathematics 

Syllabus in Advanced Algebra 

Syllabus in Solid Geometry 

Mathematics 7-8-9 

\ Guide to the Teaching of Health in the 
Elementary School — Health Educa- 
tion Series. Bulletin No. 2 

Area — Related Information 

(Industrial Arts, Comprehensive Gen- 

eral Shop Course) 


Ceramics 
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Health Teaching Syllabus for the Junior 


and Senior High Schools — Health 
Education Series. Bulletin No. 3 (Re- 
vision of Bulletin 1269) 

Syllabus in Music. Grades 7—12 

School Shop Management An Over- 
view 

Small Business Management Adult 
Course Outline. Bulletin No. 130 

Law Everyone Should Know Adult 


Course Outline, Bulletin No. 98 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 





School Safety Program Analyzed 


Georce H. Grover 
Director, Division of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 


ye BTEDLY A MOST FUNDAMENTAL 
and important responsibility with 
which school authorities are charged is 
protecting the lives of pupils, school per- 
sonnel and all other persons who utilize 
school facilities. During the course of 
any year this involves many hundreds of 
thousands of exposures to possible acci- 
dents under numerous and varied condi- 
tions. This is truly a staggering responsi- 
bility when one realizes all the inherent 
implications. 

The recent holocaust in a Chicago 
school which cost the lives of more than 
90 pupils and teachers shocked the Nation. 
Similar catastrophies have been caused by 
floods, tornadoes and earthquakes. Air- 
planes have crashed onto school buildings. 
Explosions have occurred. Today we live 
under the added threat of an enemy attack 
from which the schools would not be 
immune. 

In addition, schools are continuously 
faced with accidents to individuals which 
may, and do, occur at any time in any 
room or hall of the school building, on 
school grounds and on the way to and 
from school. It is well to bear in mind 
that when accidents occur they usually 
strike with the speed of lightning and, 
like lightning, no one knows when or 
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Effective organization called 


essential for best results 


where they will happen. Consequently, 
regardless of the cause or whether one, 
several or hundreds of individuals are in- 
volved, accidents focus sharp attention on 
the importance of a well-organized and 


functioning school safety program. 


Safety Activities Diverse 

A comprehensive and effective school 
safety program, however, encompasses 
much more than merely what to do when 
accidents occur. It is concerned with the 
provision and maintenance of a safe en- 
vironment, the inculcation of knowledge, 
practices and attitudes conducive to safe 
living and working with community 
agencies in the attainment of these goals. 
Necessarily, it involves numerous facets 
and requires the efforts and cooperation of 
many persons. 

In developing a program of this kind, 
consideration must be given to such activi- 
ties as: instruction and practice in safe 
living for pupils at all grade levels; driver 
education in the high school; proper super- 
vision of pupils at all times; first aid pro- 
cedures; accident reporting and followup 
procedures; schoolbus safety including 
busdriver education; bicycle safety pro- 
gram; fire and civil defense drills; pupil 


traffic squads; police protection at street 
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ngs near schools; regular and fre- 


eres. 


quent inspections of grounds, buildings 
an equipment for fire and other hazards 
and followup procedures; safety features 
in planning buildings, site selection and 
development of school grounds and or- 


ganization of school health and _ safety 
councils. 

Some schools have also organized pupil 
firesafety. first aid and/or disaster squads 
with excellent results. In addition to these 
activities, schools must work closely with 
official community agencies, such as de- 
partments of fire, police and health: with 
organizations such as_ safety councils. 
automobile clubs, Red Cross and service 
clubs. The list is long but each item is 
important. Success in safety can be 
achieved only by careful planning and or- 
ganization which provides for proper lead- 


ership, supervision and coordination. 


Responsibility for Safety 

\s in all school matters, the ultimate 
responsibility for the safety program rests 
with the board of education. It is, how- 
ever, the chief school officer who is 
charged with implementing the policies of 
the board. In executing this duty, he may 
assume responsibility for the total safety 
program himself, or, as is the usual case, 
he may delegate this to a subordinate. It 
is strongly recommended that a_ well- 
qualified person be employed on the super- 
intendent’s central office staff for this 
responsibility. 

Since safety education is a part of 
health education, and health education 
and physical education are separate but 
closely related programs, instruction and 
practice must complement and _ supple- 
ment each other. Best results usually 
accrue when related activities are com- 
bined into one administrative unit under 
the leadership of one person, and it has 
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long been recognized that personnel in 
health and physical education “are best 
equipped to organize and direct school 
safety activities.” ' 

All safety activities should be included 
in the responsibilities of the department 
of health, physical education and recrea- 
tion under the leadership of a certified 
director. In larger systems, or in schools 
where a job analysis warrants, an assistant 
director for health and safety education 
should also be employed. It is the funce- 
tion of this director to advise the chief 
school officer and to provide leadership, su- 
pervision and coordination by working 
cooperatively with principals, other central 
office staff and community agencies to de- 
velop and implement the best possible 
safety program. 

By organizing a comprehensive and 
effective program, school authorities will 
provide assurance to parents that the safety 
of their children is being cared for in the 
proper manner and that the habits and atti- 
tudes of foresight and precaution are being 
inculeated in the school population so that 
they may enjoy the adventures of living 
without accident. 

The Division of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation will be pleased to 
assist school authorities in the organiza- 


tion of safety programs upon request. 





School Lunch Workshop 
‘Educational Program of the School 
Lunch ” is the title of a workshop at Syra- 
cuse University to be held from June 29 
to July 10. For further information write 
to Dr. Evelyn M. Herrington, College of 
Home Economics, Syracuse University, 


Syracuse. 


! Stack, Dr. Herbert J. “A Safety Education Program for the Public Schools.” Address deliv- 
ered at the annual meeting of the New York State School Boards Association, Syracuse, 1937. 
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Rapid Growth of Driver Education 


Instruction given to nearly 50,000 secondary 


CuarLes R. MILLer 
{ssistant in Safety Education 


HE GROWTH OF DRIVER EDUCATION IN 
| the past 10 years has been phenomenal. 


During recent months the program has 


been carefully scrutinized by both lay 
people and professional educators. It has 
emerged as an accepted course in the cur- 
riculum of the secondary school. Never- 


theless, as an important segment of the 
overall traffic safety program in New York 
State. 


tinuous evaluation in the light of new and 


driver education will receive con- 
needed research. 

In areas of rapid expansion success is 
little 


This inherent danger, 


often measured quantitatively with 
thought for quality. 
lurking in the shadow of progress, dictates 
the need for cautious evaluation. Experi- 
ence gained during the formative years 
possesses immeasurable value when _ re- 
vision of formally accepted practices and 
procedures is being considered. 


With 


augmented 


extension of current research 
by increased availability of 
professional safety educators, there is 
throughout the country evidence of ex- 
tended activity toward new methods 
whereby the effectiveness of driver educa- 
tion may be increased, 

Improvement of present courses of study 
for both high school programs and teacher 


Up- 


grading of requirements for instructors is 


preparation courses may be expected. 


desired. Quality is preferred. Progress is 


anticipated. 
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school pupils in 1957—58 


To give some indication of the growth 
in driver education courses which include 
both classroom instruction and_ practice 
driving. it is interesting to note that in 
1947 less than 3 percent of the public high 
schools in New York State offered the com- 
plete program with only 500 pupils com- 


pleting the course. 


Program Expansion 
In March 1949 the 
Vehicle and Traffic Law 


allow persons satisfactorily completing an 


New York State 


was amended to 


approved course in driver education to 


receive their regular operator’s license at 


17 years of age. Then followed action by 


insurance carriers whereby these same 
persons could become eligible for substan- 
tial savings in their automobile insurance 
rates. These two highly significant de- 
velopments permeated with public support 
and administrators led to 


from parents 


rapid expansion of the program. 
During the year 1957-58 more than 700 
offered 


This is approximately 90 per- 


secondary schools the complete 
program. 
cent of the public high schools outside the 
City of New York. Close to 50,000 pupils 
received instruction including both class- 
room and practice driving. The number 
of vehicles operated by these schools pres- 
ently exceeds 800 and the number of 


(Continued on page 363) 
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Parents Engage in Guided Observation 


Over 600 parents of preschool children take Rochester 


study-discussion laboratory course in 42 


effective program is part of adult 


Myra pE H. Wooprurr 
Chief, Bureau of Child Development 
and Parent Education 


——- 
is conducted in 
1937 the Rochester 


conducted a 


EDUCATION IN NEW YORK STATE 


many ways. Since 


Board of 


flourishing 


Education 
has program. 
Discussion. a 
Laboratory Parents of the 
Young Child” is a part of the Rochester 


It is supervised 


* Guided Observation 


Course for 


adult education program. 
by the Department of Parent Education 
The part of the 


program for the parents receives State aid. 


and Child Development. 


The children’s program is not State-aided. 

Mrs. Mary Kinsella, who carries much 
of the responsibility for supervision of the 
program, reports that it started at the re- 
quest of parents themselves who in addi- 
tion to regular discussions asked to observe 
child guidance in practice. Discussion was 
helpful but they wanted to learn by ex- 
ample and “ by doing.” The program now 
includes over 600 parents in 42 groups 


conducted in Rochester schools. 


The Mothers’ Program 

According to Mrs. Kinsella, the mothers 
bring their preschool children to school for 
The mothers take 


turns serving as helper to the teacher of 


a half-day each week. 
the children’s group. They also take re- 
sponsibility for observing the children’s 


program and sharing their observations 
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2 groups: 


education 





reactions 


children’s 
and report their observations to parent group. 


MOTHERS OBSERVE 


with the mothers’ group. Their experi- 
ences in guided observation and in partici- 
pating as mothers’ helpers provide the 
basis for much of their discussion of what 
three- and four-year-olds are like and how 
they can best be helped to learn and grow. 
Mrs. Kinsella reports: 
In the mothers’ study-discussion pro- 
gram topics relating to the child in the 
family and at school are explored under 
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the guidance of a trained discussion 
leader. Topics include what young 
children are like, discipline, the role of 
fathers, children’s play, fears, the eldest 
child, living with older people in the 
home, what school services have to offer, 
dealing with children’s anger and other 
feelings, independence, responsibility, 
changing and learning as a parent and 
helping children in school adjustment. 


Supplementing the discussion of these 
topics the weekly meetings include observ- 
ing and assisting in the children’s group; 
talks by school personnel such as the prin- 
cipal, speech therapist, school psychologist, 
community such as a 


and by persons 


dentist, librarian, nutritionist, family 
counselor; educational trips to the mu- 
seum, locomotive roundhouse, fire station 
or a farm. Films, pamphlets, books and 
records form an integral part of the pro- 


gram for the course. 


Children’s Weekly Program 
Under the guidance of a teacher trained 
State- 


aided), the children participate in a play- 


in early childhood education (not 


group program. They have experience in 


accepting guidance from other adults than 


\ 


MOTHERS’ GROUP 
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their parents, in sharing and taking turis, 


in accepting limits and controls, in find 


satisfaction through art, music, books, 


storytelling, science; in understand 
more about the world around them, and in 
becoming independent and self-reliant. 
The children use large muscle equip- 
ment for active play; act out grownup 
activities by using housekeeping toys, 
blocks and other materials, play with a 


than most 


families can afford, and use creative play 


larger variety of equipment 


materials not easily available in most 


homes. 


Mothers Evaluate Program 

Mrs. Kinsella says comments from the 
mothers have included the following: 

“| have lost my fear of * normal’ prob- 


lems and have gained background for 
judging the seriousness of a problem.” 
*T don’t hit or child so 


much.” 


scream at my 


* | have stopped pushing my child. I’m 
letting him grow naturally.” 


*T enjoy my child more. I have learned 


new ideas for creative play.’ 


studies and discusses child development in parent education program. 
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‘| feel more relaxed with my family. 
| look at my husband with more apprecia- 
tion.” 

~ It is easier for me to set limits. I am 
not so confused or so worried that my 
child will feel frustrated.” 

* 1 feel closer to the school and under- 
stand more about what it is trying to do 
for children.” 

“My problems that seemed like moun- 
tains look like molehills now that I find 
so many other mothers have the same 
ones.” 

“I'm able to bring my thinking down 
child’s. I can’t go so far 
when I understand how he feels.” 


recognize the value of other 


to my wrong 
*T now 
viewpoints. What's good for one isn’t 
good for all.” 
“This has helped me with my older 


children.” 


The Fathers Participate 

Fathers have been invited to special 
meetings planned with their needs and in- 
mind. In instances 


terests in some 


couples’ groups have met regularly in the 
evening. A program especially enjoyed by 
fathers is an evening at school with their 
At this time 


observed their children’s play activities for 


preschoolers. fathers have 
a half-hour, followed by a discussion of 
their observations with the teachers. 

In one neighborhood where many 
fathers are off duty for a part of the day. 
group is being 


a guided observation 


planned exclusively for such fathers. 


School Principals Comment 
Mrs. 


schools having guided observation-discus- 


Kinsella says the principals in 


sion programs have made such comments 
as: 
“ Parent contacts with school personnel 
help the school and parents at later levels.” 
“We get to know a segment of our 
parent population we would not meet in 


any other way.” 
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“ These parents become our leaders in 
PTA, 


upon for help. 


They are the people we can depend 
They are more under- 
standing of their children’s problems and 
of our efforts to help.” 

* Children (from the guided observation 
groups) do not have the usual problems of 
adjustment to the kindergarten situation. 
They the 
school building, the principal, have visited 
the 


accept certain of the school regulations.” 


have become accustomed to 


kindergarten and have learned to 


Requests from an increasing number of 
for the 


cussion program have served as one way 


parents guided observation-dis- 


of judging its value. Through this pro- 


gram mothers come to understand their 
children better and to know what to expect 
of them in terms of child growth and de- 
velopment. The mothers participate in a 


“learning by doing” program, not only 
z d D z 


discussing good guidance for children but 
observing how such guidance is actually 
carried out. They also learn as helpers 
under the supervision of teachers trained 
in early childhood education. The mothers 
also come to know their school, its serv- 
ices and resources. 

The children also gain from this pro- 
eram. Their transition from the home to 
the kindergarten is facilitated. They learn 
to accept guidance from an adult outside 
They learn to adapt to other 


And they 


feel comfortable in their school building. 


the family. 


children. learn to know and 


Thus. home and school work together 


for the child’s development. 





School Lunch Courses 
For 


courses for school lunch personnel to be 


information on summer = school 


given at Cornell University write to Dr. 
Mary K. Bloetjes, New York State College 


of Home Economics, Cornell University. 
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Acting Assistant Commissioner Named 


John R 


John R. Clark 


Ross Photograph 


John R. Clark, planning and procedures 
analyst in the Division of Business Man- 
agement and Personnel, was named Acting 
Assistant Commissioner for Business Man- 
agement and Personnel on January 15. He 
is serving during the leave of absence of 
Milton Musicus, who has accepted a tem- 
porary appointment as assistant secretary 
for administration in the office of the 
Governor. 

Mr. Clark came to the Education Depart- 
1950 as examiner of 
methods and procedures. He for- 
merly with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board and from 1936 to 1949 was with the 
State Department of Health. He served in 
the U.S. Army during World War II. 


\ eraduate of Rensselaer Polytechnic 


ment in associate 


was 


Institute, Troy, with a bachelor of science 
degree in business administration, he also 
studied at the Graduate School of Public 


Administration, Albany. 





Promotions and Changes Announced 


Recent staff changes in the State Educa- 
tion Department include the following pro- 
motions and appointments: 

Vincent C, Gazzetta received a perma- 
nent promotion as associate in teacher 
certification effective March 26. 

ArTHUR P. JONES was permanently ap- 
pointed an associate in professional educa- 
tion effective March 26. 
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MarGaret M. GREENE was permanently 
promoted as associate in education, guid- 
ance, effective April 9. 

BERNARD A. KAPLAN received a perma- 
nent promotion as associate in education, 
guidance, effective April 9. 

SALVATORE A. TAVORMINA was perma- 
nently appointed an associate in education 
of mentally retarded effective April 9. 
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New Publications Editor Appointed 


\irs. Mildred S. Winslow 


received a 


permanent promotion as education publi- 


cations editor in the Bureau of Publica- 
tions on April 6. She came to the Educa- 
tion Department in September 1958 from 
the State Department of Mental Hygiene. 
where she had held the position of editorial 
assistant in the office of mental health edu- 
cation and information. 

Prior to coming to Albany in 1953 to 
enter State service. Mrs. Winslow had over 
25 years of experience in editing and public 
health 
Her background includes experi- 


relations in industrial. civic and 


fields. 


ence as public relations director of the 


Rochester Chamber of Commerce, as ad- 
vertising manager of Harper Method Inc. 
and in health education work in her home 
of Rochester. She has 


tensively for trade and other publications 


city written ex- 
in the cosmetic and health fields. 

She was graduated from the University 
of Rochester 
degree in education and has done graduate 
work at New York University. 

As education publications editor, Mrs. 
Winslow succeeds A. Ranger Tyler, who 
has joined the staff of the New York State 


with a bachelor of science 


Teachers Association as associate editor of 


New York State Education. 





TURKISH EDUCATORS 


who are members of the Turkish National Commission on Edu- 


cation visited the Education Department on March 20 to study the New York State program 
and confer with the Commissioner and his staff. Left to right, standing: Ali Teoman, director 
of education, Istanbul; Ekrem Ucyigit, member, Board of Education, Ministry of Education; 
Dr. Hugh M. Flick, Executive Assistant to Commissioner Allen; Fahir Iz, professor of Turkish 
literature, University of Istanbul; Hasan Acar, member, Board of Education, Ministry of Edu- 
cation; Orhan Capli, assistant director of special education, Ministry of Education, interpreter; 
Mukbil Gokdogan, dean, School of Architecture, Technical University, Istanbul; Suphi Arman, 
assistant general director of elementary education, Ministry of Education, Robert E. Foland, 
supervisor of secondary education, State Education Department. Seated, left to right: Ruth 
Salter, public administration intern, Education Department; Commissioner Allen, and Werner 
Ruef, supervisor of elementary education, State Education Department. 
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Educational Groups Receive Charters 


A number of charter actions relating to 
educational institutions were approved by 
the Board of Regents at its March meeting. 

The provisional charter of Westbury 
Community Nursery School was amended 
changing the location of the school from 
Westbury to Carle Place, Nassau County, 
and the charter was made absolute. 

An absolute charter was granted to 
Eastchester Public Library, Westchester 
County. 

The Regents granted an absolute charter 
to The Friends of the Corning Public 
Library, Corning, Steuben County. Pur- 
poses of the corporation are to coordinate 
the activities of persons interested in books 
and libraries and to focus public attention 
on library needs. 

Nyack Boys School, Upper Nyack, Rock- 
land County, was granted an absolute 
charter. 

An absolute charter was granted to 
Nassau Trial Forum, Mineola, Nassau 
County. The organization conducts forums 
in the technique of courtroom trial prac- 
tice and procedure and offers lectures and 
courses of instruction to members of the 


legal profession, law students and other 
qualified persons. 

Five-year extensions of the provisional 
charters of Madison 
County, and Tully Free Library, Onondaga 


Oneida Library, 


County, were granted. 
Mount YM-YWHA Nursery 
School Westchester 


County, was granted a five-year provi- 


Vernon 
and_ Kindergarten, 
sional charter. 

A provisional charter valid for five 
years was granted to Valley Cottage Free 
Library, Rockland County. 

The charter of The Historical Society of 
Early 


amended by changing the location of the 


American Decoration, Inc. was 
society from Flushing, Queens County, to 
For the 


past two years the society has had the 


Cooperstow n, Otsego County > 


major part of its collections at Fenimore 
House, Cooperstown, at the headquarters 
of the New York State Historical Associa- 
tion. 

A five-year provisional charter was 
granted to Marino Bar Review Course, 
Inc. to offer a course of lectures and in- 


structions for the review of law subjects. 





Board Appointment 

The Board of Regents at its March meet- 
ing approved the reappointment of Frank 
McCabe of Albany to the New York State 
Teachers Retirement Board for a term of 
three years beginning May 6, 1959. 

Mr. McCabe has served as chairman of 
the finance committee of the board since 
his original appointment January 1955. 
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Admitted to University 

The Board of Regents at its meeting 
March 20 approved the admission to The 
University of the State of New York on 
a five-year provisional basis of Plainedge 
High School, Massapequa, Nassau County, 
as a four-year high school, and Starpoint 
Central School, Lockport, Niagara County, 


as a six-year high school. 
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Three Bond Issues Total $1,838,750 


The Board of Regents acted favorably 
at its meeting March 20 on three bond 
$1,838,750 to 


school sites, purchase a schoolbus, pay 


totaling purchase 


issues 


condemnation awards and construct and 
equip a new elementary school building. 

According to the Local Finance Law, the 
Regents must approve propositions for 
bond issues for school improvements in 
districts where the cost would bring the 
bonded indebtedness above 10 percent of 
the district’s real property value. 

The issues approved include the follow- 


ing projects: 


Brasher Falls Central School District, Towns 
of Brasher, Stockholm, Hopkinton, 
Massena and Norfolk, St. Lawrence County, and 
Bombay Franklin County, an 


issue of $12,750 to purchase a schoolbus 


Lake Ronkonkoma-Holbrook-Holtsville 
School District, Towns of Brookhaven, Smithtown 
and Islip, Suffolk County, an issue of $28,000 to 
acquire a site; an issue of $1,205,000 to construct 


Lawrence, 


and Dickinson, 


Central 


and equip a new elementary school building; 


total, $1,233,000 

Locust Grove-Syosset-Woodbury Central School 
District, Town of Oyster Bay, Nassau County, an 
issue of $440,000 to purchase junior high school 
site; issues of $63,000 and $90,000 to pay two 


condemnation awards; total, $593,000 





School Names Changed 

The Board of Regents at its March meet- 
ing approved a change of name for the fol- 
lowing schools: Pine Hill High School, 
Cheektow aga, Erie Cheek- 
towaga Central High School: South Falls- 
burg High School (part of Fallsburgh Cen- 
tral School District), South Fallsburg, 
Sullivan County, to Fallsburgh Central 
Junior-Senior High School, and Garden 
Country School, Jackson Heights, 
Queens County, to Garden School. 


County, to 


Day 


Additional name changes recently ap- 
proved are: Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake 
High School, Burnt Hills, to Burnt Hills- 
Ballston Lake Central School; Brooklyn 
High School for Homemaking to Clara 


Barton Vocational High School; The 
Little Seminary, Buffalo, to Diocesan 


Preparatory Seminary; Manhattan High 
School of Aviation Trades, New York, to 
Aviation High School, Long Island City; 
Junior High School No. 109, Brooklyn, to 
George Gershwin Junior High School No. 
166, and Robert L. Simpson High School, 
Huntington, to Huntington High School. 
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Dropped from Roll 

The Board of Regents at its meeting 
March 20 dropped the following from the 
roll of registered secondary schools: Black 
River High School, now 
branch of Carthage Central 
Cheektowaga School No. 10, 
junior high school and now an elementary 
branch of Cheektowaga Central School, 
and Woodridge High School, now an ele- 
of Fallsburgh Central 


an elementary 
School; 


formerly a 


mentary branch 


School. 





New Library System 

A cooperative library system for Nassau 
County was approved by vote of public 
The 
Nassau Library System will serve over 
410,000 residents of the county by pro- 
viding more extensive reference facilities, 


libraries of the county on March 12. 


interlibrary loans and the cooperative pur- 
chasing of books and supplies. This is 
the sixth new cooperative library system 


established in the State since June 1958. 
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Detection Instruments Demonstrated 


S' IENCE TEACHERS FROM HIGH SCHOOLS 
in Dutchess and Putnam Counties met 
in the Putnam Valley Central School on 
March 19 for a two-hour seminar devoted 
to the use of radiological detection instru- 
ments in science classes. This meeting was 
the 19th in a series which began on Decem- 
ber 2, 1958, at White Plains, Westchester 
County. Approximately 900 science teach- 
ers throughout New York State have at- 
tended these meetings arranged by the 
State Education Department and the New 
York State Civil Defense Commission. 

At each meeting a kit of 11 radiological 
detection instruments currently being sup- 
plied to all high schools in New York State 
was displayed. Use of individual instru- 
ments was demonstrated by George Alder- 


man, former professor of physics at the 


University of Massachusetts. Civil defense 
instruction and use of radiological instru- 
ments in the event of an enemy attack were 
covered by William McGrath, chief of the 
aircraft warning service, State Civil De- 
fense Commission. 

With the opening of schools next Sep- 
tember, every high school in the State. 
both public and nonpublic, will have re- 
ceived a kit of detection instruments cur- 
rently being supplied by the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization. High schools 
with a pupil enrollment of 1.000 or more 
are scheduled to receive a second kit. 

As a result of the instruments program, 
coupled with these seminars for science 
the Empire State will undoubt- 
“ first” in 


teachers. 


edly have achieved another 


school civil defense preparations. 





Two Upstate Counties Redistricted 


Chautauqua and Tompkins Counties 
have been redistricted and the number of 
supervisory districts in each county re- 
duced from three to two effective April 1. 
1959, The districts 


follow s. 


organization of 


Chautauqua County: first supervisory 


district, Towns of Busti, Chautauqua, 
Clymer, French Creek, Harmony, Mina, 
North Harmony, Portland. Ripley. 


Sherman. Westfield—Mrs. Ruth B. Winch. 
district superintendent; second supervisory 
Arkwright, Carroll, 


district, Towns of 
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Charlotte, Cherry Creek, Dunkirk, Ellery. 
Ellicott, Ellington, Gerry, Hanover, Kian- 
tone, Poland, Pomfret, Sheridan, Stockton. 
Philip a district 


superintendent. 


Villenova LoGuidice. 

Tompkins County: first supervisory dis- 
trict, Towns of Enfield, Newfield, Ulysses: 
and Covert. Lodi, Ovid, Romulus 
Varick. Seneca County — FE. Craig Don- 


nan, district superintendent; second super- 


and 


visory district, Towns of Caroline, Danby, 
Dryden, Groton, Ithaca, Lansing — Leon 


A. Olds, district superintendent. 
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ARCHIVES AND HISTORY 





Two History Workshops Scheduled 


Summer session history workshops will 
be conducted in July by two members of 
the staff of the Division of Archives and 
History. 
College at Plattsburgh is offering for the 


second summer a two-week regional work- 


The State University Teachers 


“350 Years of the Champlain- 
Dr. Milton W. 


Hamilton, senior historian, and Dr. Allan 


shop on 
Hudson Valleys” with 
S. Everest, professor of history at Platts- 
burgh. A number of guest lecturers and 
tours to historic places are features of the 
program, which will be held from July 27 
Dr. Hamilton, editor of the 
Sir William Johnson Papers, will give 
Sir William 


Indian Relations and on Henry Hudson. 


to August 7. 


lectures on Johnson and 


At the State University Teachers Col- 
lege at Cortland William G. Tyrrell, his- 
torian in the Division, will lead a “* Work- 
shop in New York State History.” The 
two-week program, from July 13 to July 
24, will give special attention to problems 
in New York State history and to materials 
and resources for teaching State and local 
history. Topics to be covered include 
political history, economic developments. 
New York State history in prose and verse. 
maps and geography, local history on tele- 
vision and preparing picture collections 
and motion pictures of the community. In 
addition to guest speakers there will be 
field trips to museums and historic sites 


in the vicinity of Cortland. 





College History Teachers To Meet 


The Third Annual College Conference 
York History will be held at 
Cornell University, May 8-9. Under the 
sponsorship of the Division of Archives 
and History, Dr. Albert B. Corey, Director, 
attended by 


on New 


the conference is college 
teachers of history from all sections of the 
State. The program this year is entitled 
“Explorations into New York History.” 
In the first session “ Opportunities for Re- 
search ” will be dealt with by Mrs. Edith 
M. Fox, librarian of the regional history 
collection at Cornell University, and Dr. 
Milton W. historian, 


Hamilton, senior 
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State Education Department, editor of the 
This will be 
followed by an evening address on “ In- 
the 19th Century 
and the Founding of Cornell University,” 
by Morris Bishop of Cornell. 


The closing session will deal with area 


Sir William Johnson Papers. 


tellectual Currents in 


studies ——“ The Rural Area” by Eric 
Brunger, State University College for 
Teachers at Buffalo; “ The Urban Area” 


by Blake McKelvey, Rochester city his- 
torian, and “The Social-Cultural Area” 
by Harry F. Jackson, Utica College of 


Syracuse University. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 





Demonstrations of improved crop pro- 
duction practices showing comparisons 
with methods in common use by operating 
farmers, developed and conducted by 
pupils in vocational agriculture depart- 
ments throughout the State, not only train 
pupils but provide a needed community 
service. Conducted under the leadership 
of Harold L. Noakes, associate in agricul- 
tural education, with the interest and 
support of the Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, they prove to farmers that ap- 
proved practices pay off and that as more 
farmers adopt recommendations of the 
State Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva farm income improves. 

In conducting its demonstration each 
school group develops the plan to be used 
in growing a crop important in its area, 
such as corn, hay, pasture, grain, vege- 
tables or fruit. Half is grown with tra- 
ditional farm methods used in the area 
and half by following recommendations of 
the New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University. A running account 
is kept of the activities conducted by mem- 
bers of the agricultural classes and observa- 
tions are recorded by pictures and meas- 
urements to determine comparisons. 

Educational values to the pupils, in ad- 
dition to the experiences of planning the 
project, conducting the practical work of 
production and determining and recording 
the results, include the preparation of a 
report on the demonstration, making of 
charts and posters to identify different 
practices, conducting tours and describing 
the results to farmers and putting on pro- 
grams at public gatherings to explain the 


accomplishments. 
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Crop Demonstrations Effective 


Demonstrations conducted by agricul- 
ture pupils at schools in the following com- 
munities the past year have been deter- 
mined the most outstanding performers 
considering all phases of the activity: 
Addison, Akron, Canisteo, Cherry Valley, 
Clymer, Coxsackie, Gainesville, Genoa, 
Gouverneur, Lowville, Madrid, Malone, 
Morristown, Oxford, Phelps, Port Byron, 
Sauquoit, South Dayton, Wayland and 
Worcester. 

The program is being continued this 


year. 





Attend Out-of-State Meetings 

Myra deH. Woodruff, Chief of the 
Bureau of Child Development and Parent 
Education, participated in the sessions of 
the annual conference of the Association 
for Childhood Education International 
held in St. Louis, Mo., March 29-April 3. 
Miss Woodruff, a past president of the 
association, is a member of the Steering 
Committee. 

Dorothy E. Cooke, supervisor of elemen- 
tary education, Bureau of Elementary 
School Supervision, attended the Interna- 
tional Reading Association Conference in 
Toronto, Canada, May 1-2. Miss Cooke 
spoke on “Experimental Programs and 
Procedures for the Improvement of the 
Teaching of Reading.” Her address was 
included in the published proceedings of 


the conference. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 





Citizenship Education Teachers Meet 


“A Year of History ” was the theme of 
the fifth annual symposium in citizenship 
education held at Vassar College on April 


18. 


sponsored by 


17 and This conference was jointly 

the citizenship education 
staff of the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion in cooperation with Vassar College. 
More than 200 delegates were welcomed 
to the college by President Sarah Gibson 
Blanding. Regent Everett J. Penny brought 
greetings from The University of the State 
of New York. 

Speakers included Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, president emeritus of Vassar, 
whose address was entitled “ The Hudson 
Frank Freidel of 


Harvard University, who spoke on “ The 


River in History; ” 


New Deal in Perspective,” and Carl 
Degler, assistant professor of history at 
Vassar, whose topic was “The Other 


South.” 
Special section meetings carried out the 
* Local 


and “ Indus- 


conference theme highlighting 
History in New York State ” 


try and Labor in This Year of History.” 
A third 


Germany.” The conference concluded with 


section was on “Changing 
a panel discussion on “Some Reflections 
on American Culture.” Several members 
of the staff of Vassar College were speakers 
at section and general meetings. Members 
of the State Education Department who 
participated included: Dr. Albert B. Corey, 
State Historian; Mrs. Vivienne N. Ander- 
son, associate in secondary curriculum; 
Laura M. Shufelt, associate in secondary 
curriculum; Mildred F. McChesney, super- 


of Mrs. 


Helena U. Whitaker. associate in citizen- 


visor citizenship education; 


ship education; Mrs. Catherine M. Firman, 


associate in citizenship education, and 


Robert N. Andersen, assistant 


ship education. 


in citizen- 


of 


Margaret F. 


Eileen High 
School of 


Arlington High School acted as coordina- 


Highland 


Schiavone 


Kearney 


and 


tors in preparing the program and making 


local arrangements in Poughkeepsie. 





Beginning Teachers 


for 
teachers in citizenship education was held 
at Brubacher Hall of the State University 
College for Teachers at Albany April 10. 


A regional workshop beginning 


Sponsored by the citizenship education 
staff of the State Education Department in 
cooperation District 
Council for the Social Studies, the Albany 


with the Capital 


workshop attracted over 60 first and sec- 
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Attend Workshop 


ond year teachers of citizenship education 
in grades 7-12. 

Representing the Education Department 
on the workshop program were Mildred 
F. McChesney, supervisor of citizenship 
education; Mrs. Helena U. Whitaker, Mrs. 
M. Robert N. 


Andersen, associates and assistant respec- 


Catherine Firman and 


tively in citizenship education. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES 








National Library Week Observed 


N ANNOUNCING THE STATEWIDE OBSERV- 
I ance of National Library Week for 
April 12 to 18, Justice Francis Bergan, 
Associate Justice of the Appellate Division 
of the State Supreme Court, called upon all 
citizens of New York to support libraries 
as part of the world fight for knowledge. 
New York State 


Committee planning the April celebration, 


As chairman of the 


Justice Bergan said: 


The basic contest in the world today is 
the fight for knowledge. This morning’s 
new knowledge makes yesterday's sharpest 
military armament a dud. But the race 
is not a race of gadgets: it is a race of 
minds. . We can equip ourselves as a 
nation best to deal with the world around 
us by knowledge; it is, indeed, an indis- 
pensable condition of our success. It lies 
organized in the library, ready for man’s 
use, if he has purpose to go, to stretch out 
his hand, to draw together his mental re- 
sources, and to read. 


During the week of April 12-18 thou- 


sands of communities throughout the 
United States celebrated 
tional Library Week. 


sored by the National Book Committee in 


the second Na- 
This event, spon- 


cooperation with the American Library 
Association, is devoted to the importance 
of reading in American life and to the im- 
portance of libraries of all kinds — public, 


school and university libraries, and the 


libraries maintained by individuals in 
Leaders in the maga- 


book, 


business and educational worlds, joined in 


their own homes. 
zine, newspaper, radio, television. 
participating in the celebration and in pro- 
viding special attention to reading and 
libraries in National journals and broad- 
casts. 

The nationwide “ kick-off” was staged 
in New York State with the formal dedica- 
tion of the $3.300.000 library at 


Colgate University, April 15. 


new 





Public Libraries May Borrow Films 


Public New York State 


serving communities of less than 10,000 


libraries in 


people may now borrow 16-mm. sound 


films free of charge for the use of groups 
in their communities from the newly or- 
ganized Traveling Libraries Film Service. 
These films are being purchased from 
funds made available to the Division of 
from the Federal Li- 


Library Extension 
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brary Services Act. Under the act the ma- 
terials purchased are for nonclassroom use 
and no charge may be levied. 

In the collection are several films that 
with 
For 
write to Traveling 
Libraries Room 335, New 
York State Education Building, Albany 1. 


could be used most appropriately 
parent-teacher association groups. 
further information 


Film Service. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 





Report on Adult Homemaking 


HE BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS EDU- 
port reports that there have been 
many requests from adult education direc- 
tors and teachers of adult homemaking 
classes for guides to assist local leaders to 
plan programs suited to their community 
needs. In response to this need for cur- 
riculum materials, a committee was invited 
to join the Bureau staff to study trends in 
the present courses for adults in homemak- 
ing education in New York State, to sug- 
gest changes which might help strengthen 
programs and to advise in the development 
of plans for a 1959 summer curriculum 
materials workshop in adult homemaking 
education. 

Committee members, selected on the 
basis of experience in homemaking educa- 
tion for adults, included Mrs. Ethelwyn 
Cornelius, city supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, Ithaca; Rosalie Turton, homemak- 
ing teacher who has served as an adult 
education director, Cheektowaga Central 
School District; Lucille Rea, educational 
director, Simplicity Pattern Co. New 
York: Hazel Reed, associate State leader 
of home demonstration agents, New York 
State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University; Irene Patterson, pro- 
fessor of home economics education, New 
York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University; Mrs. Vivian Walker, 
homemaking Afton Central 
School, and Mildred Turney, professor of 


home economics education, University of 


teacher, 


New Hampshire, who will serve as coordi- 
nator of the summer workshop. 

The group identified a number of pres- 
ent-day individual, family and community 


concerns of adults and viewed some promi- 
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nent needs of adults today as information 
on management of finances and time, clari- 
fication of family goals and values and 
buying consumer goods for the home. The 
high proportion of younger homemakers, 
the increasing number of mothers em- 
ployed outside the home, the high rate of 
mobility of families and the extending 
older population were noted as significant 
trends affecting family living and basic to 
program development. 

Phases of the homemaking program dis- 
cussed were personal and family clothing, 
housing for the family, family foods and 
nutrition, personal and family relation- 
ships, management and consumer educa- 
tion for the home. Courses in each of 
these phases were explored as a means of 
helping adults to deal intelligently with 
problems of family and community living. 

Although the committee recognized that 
offer 


courses in all phases of homemaking in any 


many small communities cannot 
one year, it was suggested that plans be 
made to extend the scope of programs by 
alternating offerings. 

It was recommended that courses such 
as the following would be helpful and in- 
teresting to homemakers: nutritious meals 
to save time and money, selection of hous- 
ing for the family, buying clothing for the 
family, selection and care of personal and 
family clothing, home decoration, personal 
and family economics, creating a home 
environment for satisfying family living. 

At the summer curriculum workshop to 
be held in Albany, resource courses will 
be developed in several phases of home- 


making education. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 








School Lunch Management Course 


A one-week course in school lunch man- 
agement designed for trained school lunch 
managers and supervisors will be offered 
at the Great Neck High School from June 
22 to 26. 

This course is sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Institution Management of the New 
York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University and will provide one 
semester hour credit. 

Emphasis will be given to basic policies 
of management, new food trends, control 
techniques and planning developments 
which influence efficiency of management. 


Information can be obtained from Alice 
M. Burgoin, associate professor of institu- 
tion management, New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell University, 
Ithaca. 

Cornell University has announced courses 
for school lunch supervisors in food con- 
trol, quantity food purchasing. institution 
organization and administration, personnel 
administration and labor relations during 
July and August in Ithaca. For details 
write Dr. Mary K. Bloetjes, head, institu- 
tion management. New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell University. 





Smorgasbord Arranged for Pupils 


A week of school lunch menus planned 
by Mrs. Clara Hall’s sixth grade, as a part 
of their social studies course, was climaxed 
with a Swedish smorgasbord for the stu- 
dents of both sixth grades and their parents 
in the cafeteria of the Hadley-Luzerne Cen- 
tral School. Mrs. Clarissa Varney, home- 
making teacher, and students of the home- 
making classes were responsible for ar- 
ranging the smorgasbord hors d'oeuvres 
and colorful table decorations. Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Fyfe, school lunch manager, and her 
staff prepared several Swedish dishes in 
addition to the regular school lunch menu. 
Many of the sixth grade girls wore cos- 
tumes similar to those worn for festive 


occasions in Sweden. 
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INTERNATIONAL FLAVOR adds to enjoy- 
ment of school lunch featuring Swedish food. 
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) CISIONS OF THE COMMISSIONER 
under section 310 of the Education 


Law since the last issue of the BULLETIN 


ro THE SCHOOLS are listed below. 


CONTRACT (transportation) BIDS (trans- 
portation) APPEAL (laches) 
Bids for transportation contract opened day 


before advertised date in presence of trustee’s 


wife —appeal verified November 21, 1958, 
although appellant knew of irregularity in 
August and aware that contract being per- 


formed in September 1958 — appellant guilty 
of laches — appeal dismissed. 


Matter of Burch, Decision No. 6589 


BIDS (transportation) —CONTRACT (trans- 
portation) — TRANSPORTATION (contract) 
EDUCATION LAW, § 305, subd. 14 


Respondent awarded transportation contract to 
bidder other than appellant, low bidder — 
responsibility of low bidder must be deter- 
mined by board (Education Law, § 305, subd. 
14) —respondent did not fulfill obligation by 
alleging lack of information as to responsibility 
of appellant —thus, defenses as to interested 
party, residence, substitute drivers and famili- 
arity with road immaterial — appeal sustained. 
Matter of Jester, Decision No. 6590 


TEACHERS (tenure and dismissal) (abolish- 
ment of position) (appointment) (prior serv- 
ice credit) (years of service) 

Appellant has tenure as elementary teacher in 
junior high school as long as he occupies 
position — appellant also has tenure as junior 
high school teacher with seniority from effec- 
tive date of employment — appeal sustained. 
Matter of Schmitz, Decision No. 6591 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS (closing) — BUDGET 

(transfer between items) — TRANSPORTA- 

TION (appropriation) — COMMISSIONER OF 

EDUCATION (powers) — VOTERS (powers) 
EDUCATION LAW, § 1805 


Respondent board had power to adopt resolu- 
tion to close one-room school (Education Law, 
§ 1805) —voters did not vote not to discon- 
tinue school—no basis for Commissioner to 
act in respect of transfer of funds to provide 
additional needed transportation, where voters 
had no opportunity to consider and act on 
matter — determination of respondent to close 
school must wait for resolving of matter of 
transportation — resolution set aside and re- 
manded — appeai sustained to extent indicated. 


Matter of Bowman, Decision No. 6594 
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NEW YORK CITY — TEACHERS (salary, 30 
hrs. differential) (salary schedule) 
Appellant seeks salary differential for having 
completed 30 hours of approved study beyond 
master’s degree—respondent’ refused on 
ground certain courses not successfully com- 
pleted until doctorate conferred or oral or 
comprehensive examinations passed — respond- 
ent not required to maintain such salary 
schedule —“H” or “R” credits allowed for 
attendance by Columbia University construed 
as approved study under respondent’s bylaws 
respondent may amend bylaw to exclude 
such credits — appeal sustained. 
Matter of Wolos, Decision No. 6595 


BIDS _ (transportation) (advertisement) - 
CONTRACT (assignment of) (transportation) 
TRANSPORTATION (contract) — UNDER- 
TAKING 
Respondent awarded transportation contract to 
low bidder — contract made with corporation 
formed by low bidder and others after assign- 
ment of award —respondent should have re- 
jected all bids and readvertised for new bids - 
board may pay on quantum meruit basis for 
transportation received before new contract 


made — appeal sustained. 
Matter of Mamie Benkert et al., Decision No. 
6596 





Driver Education 
(Continued from page 348) 
teachers actively engaged in high school 
instruction now exceeds 1,100. 

As driver education continues to grow, 
experience will indicate the need for re- 
With the con- 


tinued support of so many organizations 


vision. This is progress. 
and agencies, local as well as State and 
National, the 


maintained. 


interest aroused will be 


As a 


the Empire State may derive the benefit of 


result, the citizens of 


increased safety on their highways. 
Driver education thus assumes its true 
significance and shares its responsibilities 


with enforcement and engineering. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 





Secretarial Accounting — Adult Course 
Outline, Bulletin No. 127 


Law for Secretaries — Adult 
Outline, Bulletin No. 128 


Course 


These course outlines are for directors 
of adult education and instructors in adult 
business education programs of the public 
schools. Courses are planned to assist 
secretaries and stenographers to become 
top-level private secretaries. The outlines 
will also be effective in classes preparing 
students for the Certified Professional Sec- 
retarial examinations in accounting and 
law. Supply limited. 


Let’s Make It 

This publication covers construction 
projects with wood, paper, clay and cloth. 
Its purpose is to open up a range of teach- 
ing materials which will enrich the general 
school program already in effect in ele- 
mentary schools and will show teachers 
how such basic materials can be used to 
foster creative impulse in children. It is 
especially designed to help teachers solve 
some of the problems that arise in starting 
a program of construction projects. 


Curriculum Adaptations for the Gifted 


This bulletin was developed to point out 
the many ways of curriculum adaptation 
in the regular class which have been used 
and found to be effective in meeting the 
needs of intellectually superior and gifted 
children in elementary schools. Discus- 
sions on the following topics are included: 
discovery of the gifted, learning charac- 
teristics and special learning problems of 
gifted children and helping gifted children 
to find challenge within the curriculum 
framework. A_ useful bibliography is 
included. 


56 Practices for the Gifted from Sec- 
ondary Schools of New York State, 
with Selected Bibliography 
This bulletin describes some of the many 

practices used in secondary schools in New 

York State to improve the education of 
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gifted children. It discusses provisions for 
the gifted in the secondary curriculum with 
reference to the major curriculum areas 
which include English, citizenship educa- 
tion, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, physical education, health and 
recreation, music and art. The compre- 
hensive bibliography is designed to aid 
administrators, teachers and parents. In 
addition to general references, the bibliog- 
raphy contains sections for parents and 


science, 


community leaders as well as categories 
according to subject matter and types of 


giftedness. 


1958 Supplement to American History 
Bibliography 
This supplement includes sections on 
general history; history by periods; eco- 
nomics; government; freedom, democracy, 
communism; enrichment material; biog- 
raphy, and historical fiction. 


World History Bibliography 

This bibliography has been prepared for 
use with the handbook Teaching World 
History. Eleven topic lists are included 
as well as special lists. Among the latter 
are sections on reference and bibliography, 
sourcebooks, lists of general books on his- 
tory and related fields and author alpha- 
betical lists of fiction and nonfiction. 


Mineral Production in New York State, 

1950-56 

This State Museum and Science Service 
report gives statistics on mineral produc- 
tion in New York State, shows trends and 
values of production and briefly analyzes 
factors affecting production of individual 
commodities. Includes reprint of Bureau 
of Mines 1956 Mineral Yearbook Chapter 
* The Mineral Industry of New York.” 


Constitutional Developments in New 
York 1777-1958, Bibliography Bul- 
letin 82, New York State Library 
A bibliography of conventiens and con- 

stitutions with selected references for con- 

stitutional research. 
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reconnaissance over the Delta Basin during the first Egyptian rebellion 
in 1919, a visit to Cairo, alone and unarmed, during the insurrection, and 
a narrow escape the day one of his students “ froze ” at the controls. 

In 1919 he returned to Acadia and was graduated with a major in 
history in 1922. At college he was active in rugby, basketball and track, 
wrote for the college monthly magazine and, in his senior year, was 
president of the student body. He earned a master’s degree at Acadia 
as well as one at Harvard and studied at the University of Toronto. 

After his marriage to Inez McCallum, whom he had met at Acadia, 
he taught for several years at Waynesburg College in Pennsylvania and 
then in 1927 went to St. Lawrence University as head of the department 
of history and government. With the exception of a year’s residence 
at Clark University, Worcester, Mass., where he earned his doctorate, 
he remained at St. Lawrence until 1944, when he came to the Education 
Department. While at St. Lawrence he organized, with the help of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, a series of highly suc- 
cessful conferences on Canadian-American Affairs held alternately at 
St. Lawrence and at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. These attracted 
top-level representatives from both countries and resulted in better 
understanding and cooperation during World War LI. 

In the Albany area the Coreys found a home south of the city, 
between Castleton and East Greenbush. Their property, which was 
once part of an old farm, is beautifully located on a ridge overlooking 
the Hudson River. They have their own woodland from which Dr. 
Corey gathers whatever firewood they need. Although Mrs. Corey is 
the gardener, he enjoys helping her and doing other work around the 
grounds. He likes the out-of-doors, and hiking, swimming and skating 
are among his favorite activities. He is also fond of reading, listening 
to music and visiting with his four children and 13 grandchildren. A 
seasoned traveler, he has visited every State in the Union except Nevada 
and California. He has traveled widely in Canada and two years ago 
he and his wife toured Europe for 10 weeks. 

Special accomplishments during his able administration as State 
Historian have included enlargement and improvement of the historic 
sites program, initiation of institutes for local historians and enlarge- 
ment of the local records program. In addition, Dr. Corey (definitely a 
man of action as well as a scholar) has served as president of the Ameri- 
can Association for State and Local History and was one of four mem- 
bers of this association who, in 1949, started the American Heritage 
magazine. He has been a director of the Foreign Policy Association 
and president of the Capitol District Branch. He helped to organize 
and was first president of the Education Department's civil service 
chapter. He is presently chairman of the Memorial Committee for the 
Albany County Hudson-Champlain Celebration. This committee has 
chosen a planetarium to honor Henry Hudson and aid future explorers. 

In this Year of History for New York State it seems particularly 


appropriate to present the State Historian whose office conducts research, 


publishes works on State History and gives help to local historians, 


government officials, students and writers. 





ALBERT B. COREY 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 
Department staff members 


NTIL HE WAS I4 YEARS OLD, HOME TO ALBERT COREY, PRESENT STATE 
Historian, was a village in India between Calcutta and Madras in 

the native state now called Andhra. He was born in Madras of missionary 
parents — his father a Canadian from New Brunswick, his mother an 
American from Maine —who were serving 

with the Maritime Baptist Convention. In 

addition to his native English. he early 

learned to speak and later to read and write 

Telugu, one of the major languages of India. 

Formal schooling, when he was old 

enough, meant boarding school in another 

part of the country and involved a 30-hour 

trip of over 750 miles by train to the Ameri- 

can Methodist Mission School at Bangalore in 

the state of Mysore. He recalls that his class- 

mates there were predominantly Eurasians 

with a few Danes, Americans and British, 

and that Hindustani was a required course. 

Gustave Lore tograph When he was 14 his parents returned to 


4 bert B. Corey the United States and Canada and he was sent 


to school in Nova Scotia — Acadia Collegiate 
Academy, a preparatory school — and then to Acadia University, where 
his father had previously studied. 

These were the years of World War I, and in 1916, although not 
yet 18, Albert Corey enlisted in the Canadian Expeditionary Forces. 
His platoon companions were fellow collegians from Acadia; their 
captain was Dr. George Barton Cutten, president of Acadia University 
(later president of Colgate University). His platoon won top prize 
for excellence in the brigade and he mentions with particular pride the 
magnificent esprit de corps and self-discipline exhibited by his com- 
rades-at-arms — even on the 22-mile marches during an especially hot 
summer with the men clad in heavy woolen khaki uniforms. 

Training in Canada completed, the young soldiers sailed from 
Halifax for England, where they were given further instruction and drill. 
The future historian then joined the Royal Flying Corps which, shortly 
after he was commissioned, merged with the Royal Naval Air Service to 
form the Royal Air Force. As a second lieutenant he went to Egypt for 
flight training and earned his wings as a fighter pilot. He was immedi- 
ately sent to attend flight instructor school and returned to his squadron 
as an instructor. Highlights of the Egyptian adventure included flying 
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